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INTRODUCTION 


This little book presents a fairly random selection of Black County material 
for those who are generally interested in things ‘Black Country’ but who do 
not wish to wade through ‘hefty tombs’ and ‘learned works’ to get some 
lively information on the area. 


My two books, “The Urban and Industrial Songs of the Black Country and 
Birmingham’ and ‘Staffordshire Folklore’ provide a good deal of solid 
information on Black Country life and the material used in this book has been 
selected largely from these two works with further material from the three 
volumes of “The Folklore and Songs of the Black Country and West Midlands’ 
edited by my brother and myself in the mid 1960’s. The Black Country | 
Society has published a large number of fascinating books on the Black 
Country at very reasonably prices — Black Country Stories, Black Country 
Nurse at Large, A lady of Wednesbury Forge, The Limestone Mines of Walsall, 
to name a few — and this little book is intended to supplement that range and 
cover material not issued in popular form at the present time. 


If anyone has information about the Black Country they think would be of 
interest to others, I would be delighted to hear from you. If the opportunity 
arises it may be possible to use such information in a future publication. 


If you.enjoy this book and are proud of your Black Country heritage, why not 
join the Black County Society, a thriving organisation that caters for people 
interested in the past, present and future of the Black Country. The Society 
issues an excellent quarterly magazine, holds frequent public meetings, issues 
various books as we have said and generally provides a focus for Black Country 
people and Black Country affairs. Subscriptions are extremely reasonable and 
entitles you to a free magazine and a large variety of books, records and other 
publications at good discounts. Contact Derek Simkiss, 4 Stokes Avenue, 
Portobello, Willenhall, West Midlands WV13 3JT. Telephone: Willenhall 67352. 


Jon Raven, April 1978 
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AYNUK AND AYLI 


Aynuk got a job running errands in his spare time. At the end of the first 
week he told his employer that he had earned Is. 9d. made of “‘thray comes 
and thray goes at thraypence a went, and thraypence for coming for the money 


eoeeceee 


Aynuk went up to London. He was not impressed with the Houses of 
Parliament, nor with Westminster Abbey, nor the Tower Bridge; in fact, he 


hardly said anything until the party reached St. Paul’s. Then he gave out a long 
low whistle and said: 


“The parson chap ’ere doh arf kip a luvly lot of pidjeons.”’ 


Aynuk coming down in the lift at the Eiffel Tower, was heard to say to Ayli: 


“It doh arf goo up a depth, doh it?” 


AYNUK: “Lens yower saw.” ~ 

AYLI: “Woffor?” 

AYNUK: “Mek mea fowlpen for me ducks.” 

AYLI: “I ay got nerra saw; ‘sides it’s broke; nither thing, I’m yewsin’ it.” 


Conversation recorded as having once passed between Aynuk and Ayli: 
“AY, yo!” 
“Oo’m yo a yo’in?” 


““Ah’m a yo’in yo!” 


AYNUK AND AYLI 


Aynuk on return from his first visit to the seaside, told Ayli that he had 
**sid an iron boat sairlin’ on the say”’. 

Ayli: “Doh be daft, Aynuk, it ’ud sink”. 

Aynuk: “TI tell yo it day sink’’. 

So when he got home and to prove whether Aynuk was right or wrong, Ayli 
throws the iron bedstead into the cut — and, of course, it sinks. 


Next day, Ayli sees Aynuk and said “I thort yo told me that an iron boat day 
sink. I’ve chucked t’ ode bedstead into the cut and it went straight to the bottom.” 


Aynuk: “Goo on, thee fule. Dusta know yo gorrave salt wairter?”’ 


After a long spell on the “dole” Aynuk got a job at the brickworks. But after 

three weeks pushing, shoving and heaving, he went to the gaffer and asked for 

his cards. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. “Aren’t the wages right? They’re the standard 

union rate.” 

Replied Aynuk, “‘No gaffer, it ay that. The wages am orrite. But I cor goo on 

much longer like this. I lies awake at night worrying, becos I’m kipping a ‘oss 
out of a job.” 


ooeoe0 0 
eoooee eo o- 


Young Aynuk was wooing his sweetheart by the side of Baggeridge pool. 
“Lizzie”, he sighed, “yo con see that pool, cor yer?” 
“Ar I con”, answered Liz. 


“Well, if that was beer an’ yo promised me a kiss ah’d swim in it wi’ me mouth 
closed.” . 


oeereoen 


Aynuk was involved in an assault case which was heard before a stipendiary 
magistrate. 

In his evidence Aynuk said that the defendant had “‘puck up a bibble and slung 
it at me yed”’. 

Asked the magistrate: “What does witness mean?” 

Volunteered counsel, after hurried consultation with a local solicitor: “My 
learned friend tells me a bibble merely means a pebble, your worship.” 
Chipped in Aynuk: “He ay learnt. Dch ee know a pebble is onny a little ‘un 
among bibbles. but a proper bibble is a pebble bibble-sized.”’ 

Added the magistrate: “Obviously | need a bibliography.” 


oe eee ee 


oooeoree 


Aynuk had a rare old shock one afternoon when walking out beyond Himley. 
He was munching an apple when just as he passed a field gate, a horse put his 
head over and said, in a cultured tone: “Have you an apple to spare, old man?” 


Aynuk looked and thought, and then fumbling in his pocket produced a second 
apple which he gave to the horse. When the animal had disposed of the apple it 
turned and said: “I really do not like begging like this, but you see I’ve come 
down in the world lately. I once won the Derby.” 


This shook Aynuk. In fact he was so worried that when he came to the next 
pub he had to knock up the landlord for a drink, though it was out of hours. 


“Tve had a real frit, gaffer, moaned Aynuk. “A ’oss in that field yonder ’as 
just sed as he won the Derby.” 


“Did he now”, said the landlord, “then he’s a flaming liar. He did nothing of | 
the sort, he came in thirteenth.” a 
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BULL BAITING 


Bull baiting was an exceptionally popular sport in the Black Country and 
Birmingham. It has been suggested that John of Gaunt was responsible for 
introducing it to England, for it is believed that it derived from bull-running, 
which he instituted at Tutbury, North Staffordshire. Others suggest the sport 
originated because the Lord of Stamford, Earl Warren, leased part of his 
acreage to the local butchers on condition they supplied a bull to be baited by 
dogs each November. : 


In the version of the sport popular until it was banned in 1835 the bull was 
attached to a chain, which was fixed to a stake, and the ‘bullet’ — master of 
ceremonies — would charge a few pence for each dog to run at the bull and 
pin it by the nose. The onlookers generally placed bets on the dog they 
thought likely to pin the bull either fastest or first. The sport was a cruel and 
bloody business, both baiters and baited frequently being maimed or killed. 
Most of the bull-baiting songs and descriptions stress this aspect of the baits in 
graphic descriptions and rough and ready language. The bull, blood streaming 
from a multitude of wounds and its temper tried beyond all endurance, 
frequently tossed the bulldogs and bull terrier dogs into the air, their stomachs 
ripped open and the bloody entrails falling amongst the reeling, noisy crowds 
that came to watch. It often happened that the bull, driven to distraction, 
would break his chain or tear up his stake when — 


Thousands who seemed brave enough when the bull was safely 
chained, now took to their heels in all directions, but the infuriated 
beast in his mad gallop took a course up the main street. At that 
period the markets and fairs were held in that street and being the 
wake time, the thoroughfare was packed with people, and stalls of 
all descriptions lined the street on each side ..... The stalls were over- 
turned by the mad rushes of the bull, the contents of one being 
mixed with those of another, all being scattered in hopeless ruin and 
confusion about the street and in the gutters. 


The bull continued his headlong flight snorting and bellowing and injuring not 
a few in his dash for safety, until 


At length a band of pursuers formed themselves, armed with various 
weapons, and gave chase to the fugitive, but he defied all their efforts 
to recapture him for some hours, and eventually succeeded in getting 
out of the town, where he was shot later in the evening. The next 
day the carcase was dressed and cut up, and sold to the poor at two- 
pence per pound. 


This Bilston baiting typified the accounts of the day but a very strange 
occurrence took place at the Bloxwich Wake of 1779 that drew a different. 
account from a poetic bystander in the form of a brief monologue entitled 
“The Bloxwich Wakes’’. 


Come friends and listen to my tale, you shall not find it dull, 
It is the strange and merry lay about ye Bloxwich bull. 


It was the wake of ’seventy nine, the village green was full, 
They said no towne afar or near could boast so fine a bull. 


Ye dogs were brought, ye stakes were driven, and then there came a lull, 
While three tall men went oe’r the green to fetch ye famous bull. 


Now when they reached ye stable doore, long faces did they pull, 
For lo! some Knave had been afore an’ taken away ye bull. 


The folks they raved, the folks they swore, they said it was a gull, 
They said they'd bait ye three tall men, unless they found ye bull. 


Ye three tall men were sore afraid, their hearts wi’ grief were full. 
°Gie us an howres space,’ they said, ‘and we will find ye bull.’ 


They searched from noon till twilight grey an’ then to evening dull, 
But never more ye people spied, ye tall men or ye bull. 


When palates wearied of the round of bull, bear and badger baiting there was 
always someone prepared to try an ingenious variation. The horse, wild ass, 
hyena, polar bear, even lions and an ape tied to the back of a horse were used 

to whet the appetites of bait supporters, but none of these were really successful 
crowd pullers. 
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OLDBURY WAKES AND RACES 


“Hi! hi! Hi! hi! — here, let °em pass — the black mon’s ating rots, 
An’ also see the lady fair, all kivered wi’ jet black spots, 

You can’t forget when once you've been to Oldbury Wake and Races, The skelington an’ the fat lady — he’s lately taken to court her — 
To see the women dressed so fine, and crushing in best places. You know her well, this virgin fair, her name it is Sall Orter.” 
The word goes round that ‘Smosh’ is up, and clearing of the course, : 


His red coat suits him to a T when seated on his horse. A band strikes up — why, Clapton’s here, with moving figures, shewing 


A storm at sea and a gallant ship right through the wild waves mowing. 
We pay our coin, we go inside, the curtain’s just drawn up; 
It’s soon all o’er, a lively tale about a poison cup. 


“The signal draps! they’m off, by gom! an’ Kreeton’s chestnut’s leadin’!* 
Her’ll win, her’ll win! I’ll bet a quid, her’s jom full up wi’ breedin’!” 
Twice round they go, the third’s the time, “Her tak’s it ’asy, do’ her? 


Her comes in fust above five yards, an’ could ‘a’ won by more. We get among the crowd again, and steer for the “over” boats, 


The handle turns, up, up it goes, and in the air it floats. 
Close by is the “Leviathan”, men pull, and soon it swings. 
“O’er wi’ it!” shout the men — the girls it soon to sickness brings. 


See what a crowd hangs o’er the wall, right up the Birmingham Road, 
And traps well filled with women and men, a right Black Country load. 
But some don’t go to see the race, nor yet to see the shows, 


But sit in Tip’on Slasher’s booth with a quart jug under their nose. The little horses, hoisted high, near by are ready found 


A penny a-piece — you take your place — and lads beneath push round. 
“Pm injiyin’ myself, and do’t yo think as I’m a gooin’ to clam” — 
“Right, right you are, they’re all a penny, fresh cut, a roll an’ ’am.” 


It’s “How bist, Bill? I’m glad yo’m come, now sup, my lad, wi’ me. 
P’n had four quaerts, an’ I baint half full, ’'m gooin’ to have a spree.” 
“What! got no brass, well, I’n got some, I’n drawed at the guinea club; ’ 


9 9 5) . = ) 1? ! E : 
Do’ care for th’ ale, we'll change it, lad — two glasses o” best rum shrub! What’s all the fuss anunst the coorse? the crowd for long don’t tarry; 


“‘He’s welly done, he’s earned his feed, blest if it a’ saft Harry.” 
With bag tied up right round his neck, he’d jumped all round the town — 
“Pull out yer knife, an’ cut the string, an’ tak’ him in “The Crown’’. 


And what a din outside the booth, with barrel organs playing. 
Here’s “Tell yer height,” here’s “Tell yer strength an’ weight,” a penny paying. 
“A penny a shot, my dear,” says one — a forty-year-old tease, | 


“Yo’ve won! well, rock or pudden,” he replies “I'll tak’ nuts, please.” “He aint won fair!” “Then yo’ tak’ that!” ‘“‘A fight!” “Mind, Simmond’s here.” 


“What’s up? what’s up?” the Sergeant cried — “Why, nothin’, do’t yo” fear.” 
Andso the Wake was soon all o’er, it passed away too quick, 
But the races begin again with the women to the “Pop Shop”, all next week. 


The puddings were such dainty ones, and made of fine boiled rice, 
And upside down, with treacle round, and currants to make them nice. 
The “rock” was of the yellow kind, with stripes of brown and red, 

But the lad he knew a thing or two, when “nuts” he gently said. 


“Walk up! walk up!” old Campbell cries, “the side door there you’ll find. 
Three-pence, three-pence, about to begin — don’t crush there so behind!” 
The columbine performs a dance with Eldershaw, the clown, 

And Mrs. Latimer, finely dressed, walks grandly up and down. 


Y 


Then Joey Barnett sings a song about a very “‘saft place”’, 

And Finch upon the tight rope shows how he can go the pace. 
“About to begin! about to begin! walk up and see the crime — 
The Bilston Murder and Brandrick’s Fate; walk up and be in time. 
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WIFE SELLING 


He drove his wife to market 

Just as they drive a pig. 

With a halter tied round her neck, 
Instead of round her leg. 

So he put her up by auction, 

And he shouted out ‘Who’ll buy? 
Just name a price, my masters, 

I don’t care what, not I’. 


The way in which the mayor of Casterbridge sold his wife in Hardy’s novel 
would certainly not have been regarded as legal in the Black Country since the 
Black Country folk, and others from most parts of the country, went through 

a fairly complex customary procedure to ensure legality; notwithstanding which 
the practice was still quite illegal. 


Wife selling was an ancient custom and had even been forbidden in the reign of 
Cnut and the practice of marriage brocage was held void by the House of Lords’ 
decision in the case of Hall v Potter in 1695. Even so the custom was still widely 
used in the early part of the 19th Century. The general procedure was for the 
husband to tie a halter round the woman’s neck, take her down to the market 
gate, where he purchased a toll-ticket, lead her several times round the market, 
and eventually put her up for auction. If this procedure was followed, in the 
same way that livestock was sold, they believed it was legal. It is worth noting 
that, in every documented case of wife selling in England, the purchaser was 
previously known by the husband and wife, and the price had been agreed; the 
sale was merely a legal formality, and public declaration of intent. The Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle described one such case that took place in November 1837: 


A strange and unwonted exhibition took place in Walsall Market on 
Tuesday last. A man named George Hitchinson brought his wife, 
Elizabeth Hitchinson, from Burntwood, for sale, a distance of eight 
or nine miles. They came into the market between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the morning, the woman being led by a halter which was 
fastened round her neck and the middle of her body. Ina few 
minutes after their arrival she was sold to a man of the name of 
Thomas Snape, a nailer, also from Burntwood. There were not many 
people in the market at the time. The purchase money was 2s. 6d. 
(12%p.), and all the parties seemed satisfied with the bargain. 


However, one or two newspapers reported auctions taking place, where a number 


of men made bids for the wife being sold. The Staffordshire Advertiser of Ist 
March, 1880 remarked: 


12 


On Tuesday last — Hodson, a chimney sweeper, better known by the 
appropriate nickname Cupid, brought his wife into the market place 
of this town and disposed of her by auction. She was put up at the 
sum of one penny, but, as there were several bidders, and of course 

a good deal of rivalship, she sold for five shillings and sixpence. The 
usual delicate ceremony of tying a rope round the woman’s neck was 
dispensed with, ...... 


The custom became a popular cause for the regional press, who-publicised wife 
sales in an attempt to inform the ignorant that the procedure was both illegal 


and barbaric. The Birmingham Aris Gazette was moved to comment in March 
1790: 


As instances of the sales of wives have of late frequently occurred 
among the lower classes of people who consider such sale lawful, we 
think it right to inform them that, by a determination of the courts 
of law in a former reign, they were declared illegal and void, and 
considered, (a light in which religion must view them) as mere 
pretence to sanction the crime of adultery. 


The balladeers were quick to spot the cash potential of such a custom and a 
number of penny broadsides were printed that detailed the events of wife 
sellings. A local song describes how Bandy Leg Lett sold his wife: 

Pg 


Sally Lett (or a Wife for sale) — a Bilston Ballad 


Ding-a-dong, ding-a-dong, 
“QO, ha!o, ha!o, ha!”’ 
Ding-a-dong, ding-a-dong! 


This is to gi’ notice that Bandy-legged Lett, 
Will sell his wife, Sally, for what he can get. 


At twelve o’clock sertin’ the sale’ll begin; 
So all yer gay fellers be there wi’ yur tin. 


For Sally’s good lookin’ an’ sound as a bell, 
If you’n on’y once heard her you’n know that quite well. 


Her bakes bread quite handy, an’ eats it all up; 
Brews beer like a good ’un, an’ drinks ev’ry sup. 


Her wears mons breeches, so all the folks say; 
But Lett shouldna let her have all her own way. 


Her swears like a trouper and fights like a cock, 
And has gin her old feller many a hard knock. 


13 


So now yo’ young fellers as wantin’ a wife. . 
Come and bid for old Sally, the plague of Lett’s life. 


At twelve i’ the mornin’ the sale’ll begin; 
So yo’ as wants splicin’ be theer wi’ yer tin. 


Once the sale had been made, it was usual for the three participants, husband, 
wife and purchaser, to retire to a nearby public house to seal the bargain: the 
husband handing over the toll-ticket to the new ‘owner’, the purchaser giving 
the agreed sum to the husband. Any required bill of sale was drawn up by a 
‘clerk’ and the health of the three drunk by the assembled company. 


The most recent authenticated account of wife selling in the Black Country 
took place at Bilston market in 1930. The sale was actually seen by Mr. J ames 
Morgan who now lives in Australia. The lady was put up in a genuine auction 
and fetched 6d. (2%p.) 
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THE RED HOT SHILLING 


Legend has it that a Bilstonian was visiting nearby Darlaston on business. As 
he neared the town centre he heard a general hubbub and, turning a corner, 
encountered a large crowd gathered as if they were watching a cock-fight. 
Turning to the nearest of the crowd, he asked what was going on, and learned 
that a unique object had been found lying on the ground. The watchers had 
gathered round, though they were keeping at a safe distance. The traveller asked 
the crowd to let him through, pointing out that he was widely travelled and 
might be able to recognise this strange thing. The cry went up ‘make room for 
the stranger’ and very soon he was looking at a gold sovereign. Turning to the 
crowd, he started to say, ‘Why, it’s only a ........ ’ Then, seeing they really had no 
ideawhat it was, never having seen such a large sum of money in one piece, he 
said, ‘It’s only a red hot shilling.’ A mutter went up from the crowd and one 
man voiced all their fears, when he suggested it was brought by the Devil. The 
stranger quickly told them it was really a good Shilling: they would have to wait 
until it had cooled before they could pick it up. Then he said, ‘I’ll tell you what 
Pil do. I’ve got plenty of time and nothing much to do, so I’ll give you one of 
my shillings. While you go off and enjoy yourselves, I’ll wait for this one to cool 
and then pick it up.’ 


A cheer went up trom the assembled crowd. One of the men pocketed the 
shilling and off they went to the local pub. As they made off one or two looked 
back to wave at the stranger and saw him seated comfortably reading a book 

and occasionally putting a hand out to test the heat from the Shilling. Eventually 
the last of the crowd disappeared. The stranger immediately picked up the 
sovereign and made off towards Bilston whistling to himself. | 
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THE BISHOP AND THE KETTLE 


A group of Bilston Colliers were returning from work one day when they saw 

a hawker’s cart approaching. It was moving along slowly: all the pots, pans and 
kettles were bouncing, shaking and rattling in response to every rut and hole in. 
the road. As it passed by the colliers the cart went through a particularly big 
rut: it bounced high in the air and a kettle was thrown on the road. The hawker 
did not notice his loss and the cart continued on its way. When it was safely out 
of sight, the colliers picked up the kettle and wondered who should take it and 
how t..ey should select him. One of the. colliers suggested they should sit on a 
nearby wall and tell tall tales; the biggest liar would win the kettle. 


The competition was well under way by the time Bishop Selwyn came along 
the road. Seeing the colliers laughing and joking, the Bishop stopped his 
carriage, climbed down and asked what was afoot. The colliers explained what 


they were doing and the Bishop was very shocked.: 


‘Why, my dear fellows, lying is a dreadful sin. My mother made me 
promise when I was a boy that I would never tell a lie, and I never have.’ 


At this the group of colliers burst into laughter and one of them called out: 


‘Gi the Bishop the kettle; he’s won it fair.’ 


The Bishop, who could not win in this Black Country style of humour, climbed | 


back in his carriage and drove off. leaving the colliers kicking the kettle about 
the street. 
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BILSTON FIREBALLS AND WYRLEY SUN WHEELS 


BILSTON FIREBALLS:- 


There are some fascinating old customs now long dead that may well survive in 
the memory of the old ’uns; the Bilston fireballs and the Wyrley sun wheels 
must be numbered among these 


The Bilston fireball was an interesting variation on village street football and 
was an occasional sport; it was current in the seventeenth century, and lasted 
until the mid 19th. On receiving news of a big military victory, the villagers 
made footballs or fireballs of hemp and flax, which were bound with strong 
twine and soaked in tar, or similar inflammable material. They were then put 
away until it was time for the game. A large bonfire was made on the Church 
Street side of Broadway, as it was then, and it was lit in the evening, when the 
crowds gathered to the ringing of the bells. Those who wished to play formed 
two teams ‘without regard for numbers’; the first fireball was lit and thrown 
into a cleared space, while the onlookers cheered and shouted. The players 
kicked the ball to and fro and burning pieces would fly into the crowd who 
threw them back into the central area. At other times ladders were used to 
fetch the fireballs from the tops of houses. The spent fireballs found their 

way on to the bonfire and fresh supplies were lit. When all the balls had been 
used and the bonfire lay smouldering, crowd and players made their way home, 
leaving the constable of the watch to extinguish the embers of the fire. The 
game was last played at the news of the Battle of Alma, when many thousands 
gathered to take part. The newly established police tried to prevent it taking 
place, but without success. The custom was eventually prohibited by the Board 
of Commissioners, appointed under the Bilston Improvement Act of 1850, who 
declared that it was too dangerous. 


WYRLEY SUN WHEELS:- 


The Wyrley ‘sun wheels’ had a very different purpose and were used as part of 
the seasonal observance of Midsummer Eve. The day began early with the 
collection of foliage to decorate the houses, stacking of gigantic bonfires on 
the highest hills of the neighbourhood and the making of ‘sun wheels’ — these 
were wheels, covered with hemp and tow and smeared with pitch: At sunset all 
the inhabitants made their way to the hilltop. The master of ceremonies lit 

the fire as the crowd cheered, shouted and danced around in jubilation; these 
revels continued until midnight. Mothers passed their young children across 
the flames as a protection against witchcraft while the youths and young men 
jumped over the fire and danced round it: 
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In the meantime the ‘sun wheel’ covered with its inflammable materials was 
pushed to the top of the hill, and at a given signal was set on fire and sent 
spinning down the hill to symbolise the beginning of the sun’s declension. 

This feature of the festivities was common in this district, Wyrley, near Walsall, 
being one of the last places in England where it was observed. Here, as the 
wheel was started on its descent, the people all shouted the following mystic 


rhyme: 


Push the wheel up Worley bonk, 
Comin’ up, comin’ up, 
Push the wheel down Worley bonk, 
Goin’ down, goin’ down. 
Singe the tails of imp and witch, 
Burn them up in the deepest ditch, 
~ Uh! Uh! Uh! 


This was an allusion to the popular tradition that on Midsummer Eve the witches 
and evil spirits infested the air, and worked their malice on the people. Hence 
the latter not only built bonfires as a protection, being a purifier and destroyer 
of infection, but they also gathered fern seed in a white handkerchief and carried 
it in their pockets to render them invisible against witches, and set the church 
bells ringing at intervals from mid-day to mid-night. 


People then danced round the fire until about midnight when, carrying burning 
torches to ward off evil, they made their way back to their homes. 
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JOHN WILKINSON 


John Wilkinson, the Black Country Iron Master, was one of the first men to see 
the advantages of steam power and improved transport as far as his own business 
was concerned. Wilkinson’s reputation as an iron master, inventor and innovator 


was well established by 1775 and his achievements in the world of iron are legion, 


and, although he was regarded as a hard task master, he seems to have been well 
liked by his woikmen. At the time this song was written it was usual to write in 
praise of the benevolent employer and unusual for adverse criticism to be voiced 


in song. 


Ye workmen of Bilston and Bradley draw near, 

Sit down, take your pipe, and my song you shall hear: 
I sing not of war or the state of the nation; 

Such subjects as these produce nought but vexation. 


Chorus: - Derry Down Down, Derry Down. 


But before I proceed any more with my lingo 

You shall (all) drink my toast in a bumper of stingo: 
Fill up, and without any further parade. 

“John Wilkinson”, boys, “‘that supporter of trade’’, 


May all his endeavours be crowned with success, 

And his works, ever growing, posterity bless! 

May his comforts increase with the length of his days, 
And his name shine as bright as his furnaces blaze! 


That the wood of old England would fail did appear 
And though iron was scarce, because charcoal was dear, 
By puddling and stamping he prevented that evil, 

So the Swedes and the Russians may go to the devil. 


Our thundering cannon too frequently burst. 

A mischief so great he prevented the first; 

And now ‘tis well known, they never miscarry, 
And drive all our foes with a blast to Old Harry. 


Then let each jolly fellow take hold of his glass, 

And drink to the health of his friend and his lass, 

May he always have plenty of stingo and pence, 

And Wilkinson’s fame blaze a thousand years hence. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON FAIR 


Wolverhampton Wool Fair and Procession fell into disrepute dunng the 
late 18th Century, after its original purpose had been virtually usurped by 
a pleasure fair. It had been founded in the reign of Edward III, when 
Wolverhampton was granted the right to hold an annual wool fair for the 
Midlands: 


This privilege was granted in the year 1354, when the staple of 
wool was removed from Flanders to England, and established in 
sundry places in this country ...... Woiverhampton soon became 
a busy mart for the sale of wool and merchants from all parts, 
not only of England, but the Continent, came here to make their 
purchases or dispose of their skins. 


The fair turned Wolverhampton from a sleepy farming town of a few hundred 


people into a busy, bustling market town, catering for a large portion of the 
country’s wool trade and playing host to traders from all nations, as well as 


supporting and developing considerable related trades such as tanning, wool- 


combing and fell-mongering (trading in skins). Wolverhampton also held 


extensive celebrations to mark tribute to St. Blaise, the patron saint of wool- 


combers; these celebrations took place during the time the wool fair was in 
existence, 


It began on July 9th but proclamations concerning the opening of the staple 
were made on the three days preceding the fair by the town-crier, who stood 


on the High Green (now Queen Square) at twelve noon to make his official 
announcements: The ‘rows’, where the wool was sold, were made up, the 


houses for the visitors were chosen, and limits of the mart established; within 


these limits all transactions had to take place. On the morning of the fair, 
the Mayor, bailiffs, constables, merchants, burghers and foreigners attended 
early service. Then the procession for ‘walking’ the fair was formed: 


First of all came the proprietors of the burgage-houses on horse- 
back, headed by the constables; then came the Mayor, sheriff, 
and bailiffs of the staple, attended by the crier, whose duty it 
was when the procession reached the mart to proclaim with a 
loud voice 


‘That the staple was open for ye lawful transaction of 
business according to ye laws and customs of ye towne.’ 
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To these succeeded the dean and chapter in their eccliastical 
vestments, ...... Then came the sheapshearers, fellmongers, weighers, 
packers and tanners, bearing a huge bale of wool to illustrate the 
character of the merchandise they were about to sell. To these 
succeeded the men in armour, indicating that it was to them the 
merchandise was entrusted to guard against theft. Then followed 
the musicians playing upon harp, rebec, psalterium and such other 
instruments of music as were available, ...... 


Behind the musicians marched the merchants from England and the continent, 
who had come to trade, and finally the men, women and children of the district, 
who had come for a day out at the fair. The procession made its way to the 
High Green, where the town-crier made proclamation of the fair and read out 
the various business laws relating to it. Next, the Mayor and his party of bailiffs, 
burgage owners, invited merchants and other guests, made their way to the town 
house, to have a meal. Officially the fair lasted for eight days, but it is said to 
have continued for as long as two weeks. During this time the men-at-arms 
patrolled the streets of the town, maintaining law and order. At the conclusion 
of the fair, the town-crier made the circuit of the staple, calling upon everyone 
to retire peacefully to rest under protection of ‘God and the Mayor’. This last 
night was generally spent in music, dancing, drinking and singing. 


By the end of the eighteenth Century, the fair had fallen into disrepute. In 1789 
‘walking the fair’ was omitted for the first time and the rowdy, unlawful mobs that 
attended kept the ordinary folk away. Over the years leading up to the 18th 
Century fewer and fewer bona fide traders attended, and eventually it became a 
pleasure fair that also supported a variety of itinerant vendors of beads and 
baubles, quite unrelated to the original traders in wool. 
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MAN BAITING AT WEDNESBURY 


The ultimate form of baiting was man-baiting which, according to ‘The 
Sporting Magazine’ Vol. 10 New Series, or Vol. 60 Old Series, Issue No. 60, 
1822, not infrequently took place at Wednesbury: 


Having travelled through that country lately, I made it my business 
to enquire whether it ever really happened, that a man should have 
had the hardihood to personate the bull, and suffer himself to be 
attacked by that most ferocious animal, the bull dog, when I was 
most credibly informed that such was not only the case, but that 
men personated the bull dog, and actually ran at the bull, when tied 
to the stake. One man in particular ...... is in the constant habit of 
running at the bull, being frequently tossed.in the air, and caught 
by his companions. 


The Staffordshire colliers, who are the chief performers at the 
stake, are, generally speaking, a harmless, hard-working race of 
people, although they certainly partake a little of the bull dog 

in their pastimes. Numbers of them go to a wake or a fair on 
purpose to have a set-to, and as soon as the ale begins to operate, 
they shew the greatest anxiety for a fight. It is no uncommon 
thing to see a Bilston or Wednesbury collier knocked down a dozen 
times on (the) pavement, without apparent injury, so hard are they 
in their nature. 


As mentioned earlier bull baiting was fairly effectively banned by Government 
legislation in 1835 following some forty years of test cases and abortive 
Government bills initiated by a forceful anti-bull baiting faction. This left the 
field open to the followers of cock-fighting who, unopposed, continued the 
traditions of the blood sport followers until 1848 when this sport was also 
banned. 
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LINES ON DUDLEY MARKET, 1827 


The following lines on ‘Dudley Market’ were penned by Ben Boucher, the 


Dudley poet, Boucher was a prolific rhnymster who frequently caught the 
spirit of his subjects: 


At Dudley Market, now I tell, 

Most kind of articles they sell; 

The women take the greatest care 

To buy up crocks and earthenware. 
Milkpans, and colliers’ tots, 

Coloured cups and chamber pots. 

Old shoes to sell, there stands close by; 
With shabby strings — the same they tie; 
If in those shoes you walk about, 

The bottoms soon will tumble out — 
Hats, caps, and bonnets blue, 

And trowsers wide enough for two — 

If you pop round the market place 
There you may buy a farthing of lace; 
Besides penknives for Jack and Jim, 
And razors for the daddy’s chin — 
Rocking chairs and children’s cradles, 
Porridge-pots and wooden ladles — 

Kash from Walsall; kills the worms: 
Judas brings a salve for corns; 

Mind these men or you'll be bitten — 
Black Jack’s wife brings salve from Tipton — 
At the top of the shambles Sally stands, 
She holds the basket in her hands: 

“Now my good people don’t-be lacking, 
Here you may buy the best of blacking.” 
Just below, the butchers there you’ll find, 
With shows of meat to please the mind; 
From most parts these butchers come; 
Mind the steelyard — twig the thumb — 
There’s hares, rabbits and partridges, 

and pheasants, too, 

Some are shot by sportsmen and some are hung 
by the neck, too — 

There’s butter, bacon, cheese and eggs, 
Sold by old Giles with crooked legs — 
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There’s gingerbread eighteen pence a pound ! 
Besides plum pudding, both rich and nice, 
On the next stall tuppence a slice. 
In Stoney Street there stands the swine, 
Both right and left all in a line; 
They sell these pigs so much per score, 
So on that Street P’Il say no more — 
Come, to the tavern let us go, 
There’s some above and some below; 
‘There’s one that keeps good ale and pop, 
He also keeps a liquor shop; 
He sells roast beef down in Queen Street, 
His house is always clean and neat — 
Old Nanny Mason comes in with her nuts, | 
And on the floor her basket puts: 

A curtsey drops, “Kind sirs,”’ says she, 
“Mine age is nearly eighty-three, — 
Old Timms comes in, “All hot”. did cry, 
And you may either toss or buy. — 
There’s one arm’d Joe among the lot, 
With mutton pies all smoking hot. 
Please to remember what I have said: 
You will never hear the like again. 
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THE HAND OF GLORY > 


The story of the “Hand of Glory” began in 1870 when the mummitied arm of 

a small child and a Cromwellian sword were found in the attic of the White Hart 
Inn at Caldmore Green, Walsall. The arm was thought to be a relic of witchcraft 
and became known as “The Hand of Glory’. This is the traditional name for a 
charm used by burglars and sorcerers. It was the hand of a hanged felon that 
was cut from the body as it hung on the gibbet, pickled with various salts, and 
dried until hard. It was then used as a holder for a candle made of hanged man’s 
fat, virgin wax and Lapland sesame. Some burglars believed that if the Hand 
with its lighted candle were brought into a house at night, none of its sleeping 
occupants would be able to wake until it was extinguished. The finding of the 
hand and sword was related to a legend that the White Hart is haunted by the 
ghost of a young girl who committed suicide there more than a hundred years 
ago. A number of licensees reported a variety of strange happenings to the 
Walsall Observer in the 1950’s. James Moran, the licensee in 1955, found a hand 
print on a table in the loft; the print was fairly small, probably that of a woman, 
though, as far as he knew, no one had been in the loft. Another licensee woke 
and saw a ghost standing at his bedside. Relief manager, James Paxton, a former 
RAF policeman, told the Walsall Observer: 


One Sunday, about two years ago,I was sitting in the living quarters 

of the Inn — that’s the floor below the loft — making up the books. 
Then I heard the noises. It was like someone slowly pacing the floor 
of the loft ...... bump, bump. I looked towards the door, which was 
slightly open. There was one of the inn’s dogs, a big Alsatian, standing 
stiff, its fur bristling, looking up the stairs. That was enough for me. 

I ran down the stairs as fast as my legs would carry me and nothing 
would persuade me to go back up there again. No, I wouldn’t spend 

a night in that loft for £1,000. 


The arms has been inspected by the Birmingham University Medical School, 
who reported it to be a hospital or laboratory specimen, skilfully dissected by a 
surgeon and injected with formalin. In 1962 some members of the South 
Staffordshire Metaphysical Society spent a night in the attic; though they had 
nothing unusual to report they noted that the air in the attic was much colder 
than that outside. The arm, carefully preserved in a glass case in the Central 
Library, Walsall, is not on public display, but may be seen by request. 
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STREET FIGHTING WYCHNOR FLITCH 


A most unusual, possibly unique custom, used to be the prerogative of 
teenagers in certain Black Country towns. Lawley describes it in his 
Staffordshire customs: 


A seldom successful custom took place at Wychnor; it was known as the 
Wychnor Flitch. A flitch of bacon was given to the married couple who could 


Another loca! custom which survived to within the last 30 years 
was that of juvenile street fighting, that is to say the boys and 
young men in one street were in the habit of pitching themselves 
in mimic warfare against those of a neighbouring street. The 
combatants met by mutual consent at some given spot, and after 
various passages of verbal warfare, champions were selected to 
fight for the honour of their respective streets. Sometimes as 
many as three or four pitched battles thus occurred in one night, 
and if the victory was indecisive it frequently nappened that the 
whole of the opponents took the matter up and began fighting 
with sticks, stones and whatever weapons were handy. Then the 
weaker party had to seek safety in flight, pursued by the victors. 
The defeated party beat up their friends on the following night, 
and the same kind of hostilities again took place, ending by the 
flight of the weaker. These street fights used to last for several 
weeks, and often ended in serious injuries ...... The custom was not 
contined to Wolverhampton but was common in most of our Black 
Country towns. This mimic warfare we ourselves remember 
frequently occurring in Bilston thirty-two years ago, and a friend 
of ours carries the scar caused by a stone thrown during one of 
these encounters as he was passing the spot where the rival parties 
were encountering. 
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prove that for a full year and one day there had been no domestic dispute 
between them. It probably dates from 1347 when John of Gaunt, the Lord of 
Tutbury, instituted it as the means by which Sir Philip Somerville and his 
successors should retain the manor of Wychnor, which lay within the Honour 
of Tutbury; this Staffordshire version of the custom is probably earlier than 
the much-publicised Dunmow Flitch of Essex. 


At Wychnor a ‘bacon flyke’ was hung in the manorial hall throughout the year, 
except during Lent, 


to be given to everyche mane or womane after the day and the 
yere of their marriage to be passed; and to be given to everyche 
mane of religion ...... after the yere and day oftheir profession 
finished or cf their dignity received 


A wooden flitch was hung in the hall until the actual day of the ceremony. 


The candidates came to the Bailiff or Porter to apply in person and promised 
to appear at the appointed time, with two neighbours. On that day the 
applicant was led in procession to the Hall where he and his neighbours were 
questioned. Once their testimony had been accepted, the bacon was taken 
down and laid on a quarter of wheat and a quarter of rye; the claimants knelt 
down, and swore to the truth of their claim. Finally the Lord of Rudlowe, 
who held his lands on condition that he executed his duties concerning the 
bacon flitch, provided a beast to carry away both the meat and the grain. The 
couple left in procession with minstrels and others in attendance. 


There is still a house on the original site of the manor. Wychnor Park, as it is 
called, stands off the A38 near Wychnor and hanging in its hall is an early 


wooden replica of the original wooden flitch. Would-be visitors should note 
that the house is not open to the public. 
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THE WYRLEY BROOM SELLERS 
AND OTHER STREET TRADERS 


Today the only street traders we are likely to hear regularly are the scrap 
metal, rag and bone dealers who still service the Black Country and Birmingham 
seeking metal for the hungry furnaces. During the 19th Century many stock 
household items could be purchased from travelling street traders who used a 
variety of cries to attract the attention of their customers. The Black Country 
water cress sellers could frequently be heard about the streets delivering their 
sing-song sales talk. A verse used at Derby End ran: 


Water cress, water cress, 
Derby End water cress. 
Every ha’porth maks it less 
Who’ll buy me water cress. 


Close by at Lower Gornal, the sand sellers were frequent visitors and their catchy 
ditty was well known: 


Get yer sond, get yer sond, 
Ha’penny a bucket, and some in yer ’ond. 


In the main the cries were simply drawn out chants, without recognisable melodic 
form, but the Wednesbury fly-paper sellers could boast a pretty tune for their 
sales piece that ran: 


All a-live, All a-live, We’ll catch those flies, All a-live! 


The tune was not dissimilar to the first part of the Beatles tune for their Yellow 
Submarine song. The rhymes were generally short, to get the message over 
quickly, but the sellers of Mother Shipton’s soap used this fairly lengthy cry in 
the Bilston area: 


Good ode mother has cum agen to wish yer joy. 
Good ode mother ’er soap yo ought to buy, 

"Er washin’ is dun with arf the werk 

’Er soap it will soon shift all the dirt, 

Just try it et washin’ a dirty shert 

Good ode mother! 
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The broom sellers of Great Wyrley, near Cannock, had a number of chants. 
One ran: 7 


Buy a broom, buy a broom, 
There’s a big one for the lady, 
But a small one for the baby, 
So all you good folks 

Will you buy a broom. 


At one time Wyrley common was covered with gorse broom. When the plant 
was in bloom, it was gathered and made into brooms, which were hawked 
around the Black Country towns by the women folk of ‘Worley Bonk’ or Great 
Wyrley. Early in the morning a train of donkeys would set out from Wyrley 
and one by one the vendors would leave the train to take up their separate 
selling areas. The women were renowned for their colourful clothing, broadness 
of language and wild disposition. The donkeys rivalled in local fame the Gornal 
Sand donkeys. The opening of the collieries on the common. and competition 
created by the manufacture of brooms by prison inmates, killed off the ancient 


craft. A further chant could well be classified as a song since it runs to some 
four verses: 


Buy my brooms, my bonny brooms, if yo’ wantin’ any; 
Come buy ’em, comy buy ’em; they’m only a penny. 


Come buy ’em, come buy ’em, my bonny new brooms, 
They’m only a penny to sweep up your rooms. 


They're fresh from the common, the best ever seen, 
The dew ain’t dry on ’em, they’m sweet and clean. 


Come buy ’em, come buy ’em, my bonny new brooms, 
A penny I axes to sweep up yer rooms. 
Buy my brooms, bonny brooms. 


yas! 


O’D AYNUK 


In the song/poem ‘O’d Aynuk Bay Quite Jed’, he works everywhere and does 
everything. In fact he is the community workman, embodying the strength and 
spirit of the Black Country people. As nailer, chainmaker, collier, iron worker, 
Aynuk, along with his friend, Ayli, appears in dialect jokes, monologues, stories 
and songs dating back into the 19th Century or earlier at one end and reaching 
into the present day at the other. Today, he is the man who captured Hitler, 
the man who offered to dig the Channel Tunnel, the man who has an answer to 
~ everything; his skills are innumerable and he is immortal: 


Our Aynuk bay quite jed, 

Nor niver wull be, 

Our Aynuk bay fergot, 

Nor niver con be. 

Tek a sank around Blackheath, 

Or down the tump an’ in’t o’d Ills. 
Stond annunst the cross fer ’arf-an-hour 
Just t? watch the Folken all goo by. 
Yoh’ll see ’im theer as big as life, 

O’d Aynuk, our Aynuk. 


Our Aynuk left ’is mark, 

Yoh can’t mistaike et, see? 

Is ’ommer prints bin ’ere 

An always wull be. 

Just look in all the nail shops, 

If some bay the’er that meks no odds. 
See that ooman scruven up the gledes? 
That’s ’er wot fashions all the nails, 
Yoh’ll bet ’er mon bay fer away, 

O’d Aynuk, our Aynuk. 


Our Aynuk med big chains | 

(Is ooman med small). 

See them the’er big anchors? 

Aynuk med ’um all. 

In Cradley Heath yo’ll find ’im 

Around any chain shop in the day, 

Or of it’s night look in the pubs 

(Yoh’ll see um nustled ’gainst the cherch) 
O’d Aynuk, our Aynuk. 
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No Aynuk bay quite jed. 

Nor ’e niver wull be, 

O’d Aynuk bay fergot, 

Nor niver con be. 

’Ast ever sid a Jews Arp? 

"E med ’um all be Rowley Cherch, 
Stond atop Hawes Hill an’ look a’down 
See all them lights annunst the cut, 

He used to puddle iron the’er 

O’d Aynuk, our Aynuk. 
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AYNUK AND AYLI 


Aynuk was walking down the road when a dirty and dishevelled man rushed 
up to him and said: ‘Have you seen a lorry load of pigs go by?” 


‘No’, said Aynuk, ‘ ’ave yo’ dropped off?’ 


Aynuk and Ayli went along to a local horse fair and bought a couple of horses. 
When they got home they turned them into a field and Aynuk said to Ayli: 


‘We ’aven’t decided who ’as which ’orse.’ 
‘T’ll tell you what’, says Ayli, ‘ll cut the tail off of mine.’ 


Ayli cut the tail off and they went on home. A bit later some local children 
came along and cut the tail off the other horse. In the morning Aynuk and Ayli 
came to look at the horses. 


‘Eh, look at this’, said Aynuk, ‘How am we gonna know which ‘orse 
is whos.’ 


‘I know,’ says Ayli, ‘You ’ave the black ’un and I'll ’ave the white *un.’ 


eoeoeoweone 


Aynuk was alking along the canal one day when he heard a cry for help coming 
from the water. Aynuk looked around and spotted a bloke drowning. Instead 
of helping him out Aynuk ran along the canal bank, up a road and through a 
factory gate. He rushed up to the foreman and said: 


‘I’ve just seen Jack Edwards drowning in the cut. Can I ’ave ’is job.’ 


‘Sorry Aynuk,’ says the foreman, ‘I’ve just gid it the bloke what pushed 
him in.’ 
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AYNUK AND AYLI 


Aynuk and Ayli were strolling along the same canal tow path a bit later and 


they had a bit of an argument and eventually started shouting at each other. 
‘Eh,” says Aynuk, “If yoh doh shurrup [ll chuck yo’ across the cut.” 
“I bet yo’ five bob yo’ cor do it,”, says Ayli. 


Next minute Aynuk picked Ayli up and twirled Ayli round several times then 
let him go. Ayli fell into the middle of the canal. 


“See”, says Ayli, “I told yo’ yo couldn’t do it. Yo’ owe me five bob.” 


“T doe,” says Aynuk, “I day say as I could do it fust time.” 


eeoaveveee 


The brewery had completely modernised the old fashioned pub and Aynuk was 
sitting up the corner moaning about the changes. 


“And another thing,” said Aynuk, “I misses the spitoons.”’ 


“Ah,” said the landlord, ‘“‘And yo’ missed "um when we ’ad ’um an’ all.” 
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AYNUK AND AYLI 


Aynuk was sitting in church listening to the preacher speaking about the 
prophets. After about forty five minutes the congregation were beginning to 


get restless. 


“And now,” said the preacher, “‘can we find a place for Elijah?” 
As quick as ever Aynuk boomed out from the back of the chapel: 


or. eee there’s a seat ’ere ’cos I’m a-gooin’ whum.” 


Aynuk took his favourite boots along to the cobblers. 


“It’ll be five bob for heeling and ten shillin’ for solin’,” said the 
cobbler. | 


“Well,” said Aynuk, “‘Yo’ con heel these all the way up.” 


“Mean’” says Aynuk. “I’ve never met a meaner mon than my old mon. One 
Christmas, when we was kids, he went out on the landin’ and lit a firework. 


Then he cum back in and says:”’ 


‘“Pather Christmas woe be comin’ this year, kids. He’s just shot 
himself.” | 


eoeoceee 
eonvp eave? 


Aynuk got to work one morning and one of the foundrymen rushed over and 


said angrily: 
“Eh, Aynuk, did yo’ tell the foreman as I wuz a liar.” 


“No,” says Aynuk, “I thought he already knew.” 
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THE KNOCKERS 


The South Staffordshire colliers also had their fairies, whose activities in the 
mines ranged from helpful tapping, warning miners of impending disaster, to 
malevolent behaviour endangering the miners. In mischievous mood they 
might steal the candles, hide picks and clothes, make mysterious noises, jump 
from behind pillars of coal and generally cause a nuisance. These knockers, 

as they were called, could also befriend a miner and help him in his work. The 
following story is told of a Darlaston miner, Ben Crowder, who worked the 

pits before the coming of gas and railways. Unlike the other miners, he scorned 
stories of devils, imps and bad fairies in the mines. On one occasion the men in 
his pit heard the mysterious knockings associated with the knockers and 
danger, so they all quickly left the pit. Ben Crowder stayed on and, when the 
miners came down the following day, they expected to find him dead or 
injured but, to their amazement, they found him asleep, besides a huge pile of 
coal; more than twice as much as any one man could expect to hew in the time. 
They woke him up and, though he refused to make any comment, he told them 
he would meet them at the pub that evening. So saying, he got in the skip and 
went to the surface. 


That evening the miners crowded into the Old Bush to hear what Ben had to 
say and, after the usual round or two of drinks, he started his story: 


When yo’ chaps lef’ me all bi miself I own up I was. ’nation lonely 
and above a bit oneasy as to what would happen, but after a bit I 
set to work and for two or three hours sid nothin’. Allat once] 
looked round an’ was above a bit surprised to see a lot of little 
figures *bout as tall as a three ’ear old, drest in funny clo’s wi’ tall 
red caps on ther’ yeds. They lookes so funny that I bust out 
laughin’; at that they begun to laugh too, such curious laughs 

-that sounded like the tinklin’ 0’ tay spoons in cups and saucers. 
Then I begun to use my pick agen, but that seemed to vex ’em, 
for they tilted my cap over my eyes, pulled my ears, kicked me 
wi’ their little feet, but did’ner hurt me no more than a fly 
ticklin’; so I set on to laugh agen. Then they begun to play at 

leap frog over me, an’ I had to put down the pick and watch their 
antics. At last one little chap leapt on my shoulder and turned a 
somersault back’ards; I clapped my hands and roared agen. So he 
laid hold o’ me by mi ears an’ swung himself to the roof and begun 
to throw lumps of coal at me in which the others joined. This was 
a bit of a nuisance, but I wudner get out o’ temper cos I know’d 
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if I did they would perhaps do me a mischief. Finding I wor to be 
put out they all vanished, but soon come back, each one carrying 

a tiny pick, with which they all set to work hewing at the coal,. 
while I looked on sort o’ dazed, till the candle went out and I fell 
asleep, and theer I lay till you chaps woke me up, and theer was the 
coal they had got, all round me, as proof of what I say. 
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EASTER IN THE BLACK COUNTRY 


It was a common Black Country belief that the sun danced on Easter 
Sunday. So firm was the belief that large crowds gathered in the early 
morning and stood staring into the east to see this phenomenon; a number 
of writers recalled seeing such gatherings during the nineteenth century 
and early twentieth century. Many claimed to have seen the dance take 
place; it was thought to occur becausé of Christ’s Ascension. 


Apart from this strange custom and the usual ones associated with hot 

cross buns, pace egging and the like, the most universal custom was called 
‘heaving’. This took place on Easter Monday and Tuesday, generally known 
as “heaving days’ and it was reported from many parts of the Midlands. 


On Monday the men would ‘heave’ the women and on Tuesday vice-verse. 
Between the hours of 9.00 a.m. and 12.00 noon bands of men and women 
roved the streets of the towns and villages looking for ‘victims’. When an 
unsuspecting person was spotted, they gave chase, or lay in wait to pounce 
upon their prey, who was lifted three times into the air and had to kiss each 
of the men or pay a silver forfeit; in the case of the women, they expected 
a kiss from the man and a silver forfeit. The means of lifting varied from 
area to area and depended upon the nature of the person lifted. Some were 
chaired above, others lifted bodily by one person, others taken hold of by 
arms and legs and flung aloft. The custom was particularly vigorous during 
the early part of the 19th century when the excitable, unkempt, vociferous 
and sometimes drunken band of ‘heavers’ became the subjects of adverse 
comment from the press and officialdom. 


In any catalogue of Black Country and Birmingham Easter customs the 
singing of carols must be mentioned. The West Midlands was an extremely 
important area for carols, and some of the finest versions have been 
collected in the region, Easter carols are less common than their Christmas 
counterparts, but the custom of singing Easter carols was still observed in 
the 1880’s, when The Jews they Crucified Him or The Gornal Nailmakers’ 
Carol was noted down from a nailmaker in the industrial village of Gornal: 


The Jews they crucified Him, 
O, the Jews they crucified Him, 
O, the Jews they crucified Him, 
And nailed Him to a tree! 
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Mary stood a-weeping, 
Mary etc. 
To see the Lord a-bleeding. 


Then Joseph begged the body, 
And laid it in a tomb. 


Came down then an angel, 
And rolled away the stone. 


And then up rose the Saviour, 
To conquer Death and Hell! 


Then tell John, James and Peter, 
I’m risen from the dead! 


The eternal gates were open, 
To let our Saviour in! 


Easter also gave rise to various superstitious beliefs. Home made ointment 
manufactured on Good Friday from constituents in which lard played an 
important part was said to cure sores of long standing in twenty four hours 
after application. Bread baked on Good Friday, filled with quick silver and 
placed in water, would immediately float to the spot directly above a dead 
body. The local colliers would not work ona Good Friday because they 
believed some great disaster would befall them. Housewives would not 
dispose of soap suds down the gutter on Good Friday or Easter Monday, 
for fear of bringing bad luck to the fanuly. In fact many would not throw 
out soap suds until Easter Tuesday, and only then with reluctance. 


Yili 


5 Tie ee 
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THE COLLIERS’ MAY MORRIS 


Maying was still popular in the mid 19th century and Lawley, a local historian, 
described the events amongst Black Country colliers and other people living in 
the Bilston district in about 1850: 


A few years ago we saw a modern exhibition of this ancient May Day 
revelry in this district. It was usual fifty years ago for colliers out of 
work or on strike, to go in bands of about a dozen, decorated with 
ribbons and armed with stout staves, accompanied by a fiddler, to the 
sound of whose music the band went through a curious kind of dance. 
The men stood opposite each other in groups of four and, at a particular 
part of the tune, struck each other’s staves one, two, three, crossing 
from side to side as they did so, ...... The dancers all wore ribbons in 
their caps, as did also the man with the collecting box, which was 
fastened at the end of a long stick, and occasionally received a vigorous 
Shaking as a spur to the liberality of the crowd, or as an accompaniment 
to the music. Oihers of the villagers wreathed the garlands for the 
maypole dance, constructed the rustic framework for the bower of the 
Queen of the May, and made preparations for the coming feast. When 
the wanderers returned from the greenwood, they cast their trophies on 
the village green, ...... until all had returned, when the choicest boughs 
were selected for the vantages of honour and then adorned with ribbons, 
gay handkershiefs, and bits of personal finery were hung up, some over 
the doors of the village mansion, some over the lintels of the ancient 
hostelry, some in the church porch, ...... 


The tallest of these boughs was selected as the maypole and erected on the green, 
having been decorated with streamers and garlands. Sometimes the maypole 
underwent a christening ceremony: the village ‘crier’ poured part of a pot of 
‘humming ale’ over it and drank the remainder. The ceremony is referred to in 
the following rhyme obtained from an old Bilstonian by G. T. Lawley: 


Up with the maypole, high let it be, 

If none say me “‘Nay!”’, I'll now christen thee, 

The maypole, the maypole, thy name it shall be, 

Now all you good folk, come shout with me 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
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Pub Entertainment For 


THE WOLVERHAMPTON COLLIERS 
and MIDLAND CANAL BOATMEN 


In the Black Country the colliers, canal boatmen and industrial workers in 
general appear to have been great public house revellers and accounts of their 
entertainments are fairly frequent. The Children’s Employment Commissioners 
(Session 1843, reference XXV!!, 303, 304, 306), refer not infrequently to such 


occasions: 


303 


The manu- 304 
facturers 

and colliers 
Saturday night 


306 
Manufacturer. 


Collier. 


Wednesday and Saturday are the market-days of Wolverhampton. 
The great market-day, for working people, is, of course, Saturday, 
because that is the day on which wages are paid; and there is, 
more-over, a general desire among the working classes to get rid 
of the greater part of their week’s earnings in carousing on 
Saturday night, and in preparing profusely for Sunday. 


On the evening of Saturday the market, between seven and nine 
o’clock, becomes crowded like a fair ...... Amidst the throngs 
who are passing to and fro, there are many stationary groups, and 
one of these is not unfrequently occasioned by a circle having 
been formed round a couple of colliers performing a dance. 
They always sing to their own dancing when no other music is at 
hand. They often, however, enlist the service of a fiddler or 
piper, and sometimes an Italian boy with his grinding spinet ...... 
Meantime songs and vociferations are heard in every beer-shop 
and small public-house, the doorways or entrances to which by 
narrow passages are in a constant state of flux and re-flux, — 
with servant-girls struggling in vain to attend to calls, and smash- 
ing ale-jugs, or emptying them over colliers’ frocks ...... 


The chief noise is among the colliers, as the capering activity is 
entirely with them. The manufacturer begins his night with a 
quiet and deliberate purpose. He holds his long pipe, as well as 
his jug, guardedly — and drinks, with a grave look, to the bottom. 
The collier, with his short pipe stuck in one side of his mouth, 
holds an ale-glassin one hand and a jug in the other, keeping 
them wide apart by extending his arms, so as to give anybody a 
fair chance of upsetting a portion, and if this does not happen he 
pours out with superabundant wastefulness over the brim of the 
glass upon the floor. 
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Street rows. There are many fights and other street-rows towards midnight .. 


The comments about the colliers dancing to their own improvised music are 


interesting; presumably it was a kind of mouth music providing rhythm and 
melody for the dance. 


Similarly, L. T. C. Rolt found a tradition of singing and dancing amongst the 
Midland: canal people as late as the 1930’s though he felt that he was likely to 
be one of the last to see such merrymaking; he describes one of these occasions 
in a passage from The Inland Waterways’ of England, published by Allen and 
Unwin, 1950: 


I recall one memorable evening at a canal pub which I shall not 
name ...... It consisted mainly of boatmen and gypsies ...... It was 
not long before there were calls for “‘the music”, and a melodeon, 
the instrument which most boatmen favour, was produced. 
Though none of those present could read a note of music, each 

of the boatnien took his turn as musician. The repertoire is always 
the same. Apart from a few lively “stepping tunes” such as “Cock 
o’ the North” it is drawn almost exclusively from the nineteenth 
century heyday of music hall ...... There were songs and there 
were dances while ‘“‘the music” was passing from hand to hand. 
Each of the boatmen, one of them over seventy, performed a step 
dance, footing it with remarkable agility and sense of rhythm in 
their heavy hob-nailed boots. 
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HEALING CHARMS AND MAGIC CURES 


The dispensers of healing charms and magic cures were generally ordinary 
housewives, but the wisemen and wisewomen, whose main activity was the 
recovery of stolen goods by means of charms, incantations, and other magical 
techniques, were also consulted about medical matters. In the 1820’s an old 
woman, who lived in the yard of the Hen and Chickens public house, Dudley 
Street, Wolverhampton, eked out her income by dispensing charms for warts 
and chin cough, as well as more regular cures for the common ailments; folk 
medicine includes these ordinary cures, of course, but we are concerned with 
the specifically supernatural aspects of folk medicine. 


Charms were one of the commonest means of curing everyday illnesses and 
were used in Staffordshire for such widely different conditions as rheumatism 


and splinters. Toothache was particularly prone to cure by charm if the number 


of instances where cures have been claimed are anything to go by; perhaps the 
belief that toothache was a pain straight from the Devil, found on the 
Staffordshire/Shropshire border, was the reason for this. The famous 
wiseman of Dudley, Devil Dunn, dispensed a charm worn by thousands of 
Staffordshire people. He would give the sufferer a piece of paper with the 
following written on it: 


PSECE sis sat ....:. at the gate of Jerusalem ...... Jesus passed by 
speted and said ...... What aileth thee, Peter? ...... Peter said ...... 
unto Jesus ...... My teeth ache ...... and are sore. ...... Jesus said 
ees Rise and walk, Peter ...... in the name ...... of the Father 
stars Son ...... and Holy Ghost. ...... He that puts faith ...... in 
these words I now speak ...... his teeth shall never ache. 


Dunn charged a shilling (Sp.) for this charm and exhorted the sufferer to 
wear it close to the body. Others might resort to crushing a lady-bird and 
rubbing the remains on their gums and affected teeth, wearing the tooth of 
a dead man, carrying a small bone from a sheep’s head. They might even 
take a live mole from a trap, cut off its paws before it was dead and wear 
them. In this case if the painful tooth was on the right side of the jaw, the 
left paw was worn and vice-versa. 


Whooping cough was also susceptible to charms. One used in the north of 

the county was the Lord’s Prayer, written backwards, sewn up in a piece of 
linen or silk, and worn round the neck. Whooping cough was a widespread 
illness and there were other traditional remedies for it. The same woman 
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who used the Lord’s Prayer charm gave one of her grandchildren a mouse 
fried in butter, and claimed that it cured him after the doctors had abandoned 
the case. The creeping plant known as mouse ear was regarded as an antidote 
though no details of how it should be administered are available. A very 
common method involved taking the child outside to look at the new moon, 
while the adult rubbed his or her right hand up and down the child’s stomach 
also looking at the moon, and reciting these lines: 


What I see may it increase, 

What I feel may it decrease, 

In the name of the Father, of the Son ‘and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen 


Another technique was to find a briar on a bramble bush that was growing into 
(he ground at both ends, and pass the child under and over it nine times on 
(hree momings before sunrise, while repeating: 


Under the briar, and over the briar, 
I wish to leave the chin cough here. 


Chis idea of the magical transfer of illness to plants was also tried with reptiles 
ind animals. Cutting the mole’s fore-feet off and wearing them round the neck 
was not only a charm, since the illness was believed to transfer itself to the mole: 
as he died, so the sickness left the child. The toad was treated in a similar 
inanner: its fore-feet were severed and hung in a bag round the sufferer’s neck. 
he toad was set free and left to die, taking the chin cough with it. Children 
were also given rabbits to play with and, after a while, long enough for the chin 
cough to leave the child and enter the rabbit, the creature was turned loose in 
(he fields; after a short time the child would be free of its ailment. Instead of 
combining the charm or talisman with the notion of magical transfer, the person 
inight simply wear a protective amulet — a hare’s foot, or a hair cut from the 
cross on a donkey’s back, placed in a silken bag and worn round the neck. The 
old woman who lived in the yard of the Hen and Chicken’s public house in 
Wolverhampton prescribed this donkey hair cure for babies’ chin cough — it was 
also used for measles; she also placed peppercorn necklaces round the infants? 
necks and recited ‘secret’ rhymes over them. As we have seen, transfer of the 
complaint was also attempted with toothache; the useful mole’s foot could 
cffect a cure. The same remedy was used for fits in the north of the county. 


The tip of the animal’s tongue carried in one’s pocket would actually prevent 
(oothache. 
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Warts were the subject of a variety of charms and cures. In 1828 at Stafford 
the hand of a hanged criminal was used to remove warts and wens; rubbing 
the affected area with the hand was a common method in the county. There 
were also wart-charmers who would pass their hands over the affected area a 
few times and, by the following morning, the warts would have disappeared. 
A Miss Devereux, who kept a school for boys at Eccleshall in the mid 1820's, 
had a particular reputation for charming warts. The story is told of two 
brothers who were her pupils. They both suffered from the complaint. She 
gave each of them a small parcel and told them to throw it away, without 
looking inside. One did as he was told and his warts disappeared; the other 
looked inside and found some grains of wheat — his warts remained. Other 
means of magical transfer were attempted: the wart could be rubbed with a 
piece of beef — which had to be stolen — and then buried. As the beef 
decayed, so the wart wasted away. Similarly it could be rubbed with a piece 
of beef, not necessarily stolen, which was then placed on a thorn. As it dried 
up, so the wart disappeared. They could also be rubbed with two halves of an 
onion, which were then buried to obtain the same result. Failing these 
methods, warts could be blown on when the new moon was first seen, or 
rubbed at sight of the new moon, reciting meanwhile: 


New moon, true moon, take my warts away. 


Dipping the afflicted area in the blood of a newly-killed pig was also said to be 
effective, and a proven method was to rub the warts night and morning with 
the tail of a tortoise-shell tom-cat during the month of May. Powkes or sties 
on the eye only appear to have been cured by rubbing a wedding-ring across 
the affected part nine times on nine successive mornings, while repeating a 
secret incantation. This method resembled ‘rounding’, used to draw the hurt 
from an affected area. Splinters might be removed this way, failing other 
means. The charmer would slowly draw the middle finger round and round 
the wound in an ever decreasing circle, completing the sequence by making the 
sign of the cross over the point where the splinter had entered. Why the 
middle finger should be used is not specified, but it is the ring finger and 
wedding-rings play a part in a number of charms and cures. 


Rheumatism might be warded off by carrying a potato in a pocket; this 
charm could also be used to cure rheumatism. Alternatively, the sufferer 
would be advised to keep a powerful magnet in the pocket. Cramp was 
dealt with by drawing the stocking on to the left leg first, or by chanting: 
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The devil is tying a knot in my leg - 
Mark, Luke and John 1 beg 

Crosses three now mark to ease us, 
For the Father, Holy Ghost, and Jesus. 


Mumps were cured by walking blind-fold three times round a stream of 
water, while a bleeding nose was treated by putting a white stone or key 
down the back, a method still commonly suggested as a cure. Chilblains 

were said to respond if the patient were held down by two strong boys while 
a third thrashed his foot with a handful of prickly holly. Shingles were cured 
by smearing the affected area with blood drawn from the tip of a black cat’s 
tail. The final charm, the ‘eaglestone’, a stone taken from an eagle’s nest, was 
widely used for easing labour pains. The old moorland woman who owned a 
Staffordshire stone, hired it out to women in labour on a time scale. 


CHOLERA MORBUS 


We learn, from Hackwood’s ‘Story of the Black Country’ that a street ballad 
monger — and at that time catch-penny ballads were made on every conceivable 
topic of public interest — after tramping through Wednesbury and Darlaston, 
dropped down in mortal agony in the streets of Bilston while still giving vocal 
effect to his wares, the refrain of which ran:- | 


‘The best advice as I can give 

Is moderation; let us live 

That we shall have no cause to grieve 
For Mr. Cholera Morbus.’ 


Ere set of sun the singer’s corpse was cated away to the graveyard. 
The ballad monger, with his cholera ditty hot from the presses, was struck 
down by the dreadful cholera epidemic that raged through parts of the Black 


Country in 1832. The epidemic had first made its appearance at Tipton 
during the July wake. 


AS 


THE NAILMAKERS’ STRIKE 


The nailmakers pushed a heavy tub of coal given by a well wisher, from 
Netherton to Bromsgrove. The march and strike were led by Sam Salt, shop 
owner, book seller and poet, who also wrote a one hundred and five verse poem 
stating the nailers’ case. When the marchers arrived at Bromsgrove, where they 
planned to talk with the nail masters, they sold the coal to provide money for 
the strikers. The strike was successful in so far as the masters eventually passed 
a resolution that offered the men the 


‘opportunity of returning to their work at the 20’s rate for a period 
of two months; with the understanding that in the meantime they 
endeavour to induce the masters in the up-districts to pay the same. 
Should the up-district masters decline to do so the Bromsgrove 
masters will then reduce to what they are paying.’ 


Bromsgrove and Droitwich Weekly Messenger - August Ist, 1863 


The nailers took the offer which proved to be a very temporary restraint in the 
downward spiral of their wages and conditions. 


The Nailmakers’ Strike 


Source: From the collection of the late Mark Washington Fletcher. 
contributed Dr. John Fletcher. Also in Netherton: Edward I 
to Edward VIII’s by Mark Washington Fletcher, Dudley 
Public Libraries. 1969. Originally Pub. 1946. 


You Nailmakers all that day remember well, 

In the last strike of which this tale I tell, 

How cold and hungry we that heavy day. 

To Bromsgrove town did take our toilsome way. 


And these Nailforgers miserable souls, 
Will not forget the givers of the coals, 
Nail Masters are hard-hearted files, 
The way we took was thirteen miles. 


Oh the slaves abroad in the sugar canes, 
Find plenty to help and pity their pains, 
But the slaves at home in the mine and fire. 
Find plenty to pity but none to admire. 
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Oh I wish I could see all Nail Dealers, 

Draw such a load as did we poor Nailors, 
And to feel such punishment and such smart, 
That it may soften their hard stony hearts. 


So as the Nailors do suffer such smart, 
I hope it will soften old Pharaoh’s heart, 
And let every nailor tell to his son, 

The labours that we for our rights have done. 


MRS. TIBBS’ PEA 


In her account of a Black Country Nurse at Large, Edith Cotterill tells the 
story of one of her encounters with old Mrs. Tibbs. The old lady was given to 
complaint and scurrilous conjecture on just about everything and everybody 
and she was especially keen on questioning the effectiveness and morals of the 
Meals on Wheels ladies. 


One morning Edith Cotterill, the district nurse, arrived at Mrs. Tibbs’ house 
to be confronted by a solitary pea on a saucer. 


“Theer!” Mrs. Tibbs indicated it triumphantly. ‘Ketch ote o’ that! Cost ate 
it? I bet yo’ cor!” 


Tentatively I squeezed the pea between thumb and forefinger and agreed; it 
was like a bibble. But she was not to be put off with that. “Doh ivver-owver!” 
she bellucked, ‘““Yo’n got teeth wot I ay. Yo’ try bitin’ it.” 


Nothing less would satisfy her and I had not time for gammiting. Gingerly I 
bit hard on the offending pea, which immediately shot across the room. 
‘‘Theer!” she rejoiced, hugging herself, “Yo” cor ate it, con yer? An’ what’s 
more it’s bin threw me once!” 


(‘A Black Country Nurse at Large’ by Edith Cotterill is available from the 
Black Country Society, 98 Bescot Road, Walsall.) 
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THE DUDLEY TUNNEL SONG 


“‘The Dudley Tunnel Song” or “‘Push, Boys, Push”’ was initially composed by 
members of the Dudley Canal Tunnel Preservation Society and the tune and 
words subsequently altered and added to by others. The members forged the 
song out of a common desire to see the tunnel preserved and to have a song 
that would help them ‘leg’ their way through the two mile stretch of tunnel! 
— the tunnel has no tow path and propulsion is obtained by pushing with the 
hands on the side of the tunnel or with the feet on the tunnel roof. Mentioned 
in the song are the Castle Mill, a point at which the tunnel opens out into a 
roofless basin, the Cathedral Arch, where a second tunnel meets the main 
tunnel, the Well, an air vent, and the jail, a narrow part of the tunnel where a 
slight but awkward turn occurs: 


THE DUDLEY TUNNEL SONG 





We’re going through the Tunnel, 
Push, boys, Push, 

We’re saving this old Tunnel, 

Push, boys, Push; 

It’s the pride of Dudley Town, 

And they’re trying to close it down, 
So Push, boys, Push. 


We’ll go through Castle Mill, 
Cathedral Arch as well, 

There’s no more fresh air smell, 
When you’ve passed by the Well. 
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Boats been going through, 


Since 1792, 


It’s a crime and it’s a shame, 
That we cannot do the same. 


Don’t let your strength to fail, 
‘Cause we’re coming to the jail, 
We may get stuck inside, 
‘Cause the boat it is too wide. 


The tunnel’s two miles long, 
That’s why we sing this song, 
It keeps our spirits high, 
While we cannot see the sky. 


We need £5 ,000 


To stop it closing down, 
Any money you can pay, 
May save this Waterway. 


And now we’re coming nigh, 
Don’t you see the sky, 

We’ll have a celebration, 

Now we've sung it to the nation. 
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PON CAKES, COCKS AND LIE-ABEDS 


Today we celebrate Shrove Tuesday with the universal custom of pancake 
making plus the odd ancillary pastime such as pancake racing. In the old days 
pancake day was surrounded by a good deal more lore, custom and ceremony. 
Most parishes warmed to the sound of the pancake bell that was rung on the 
church bells at eleven a.m. to signify the time when housewives should start 
preparation of the batter. The day was of great significance to the children 
since it was common practice for a half days holiday to be granted and in 
most areas the children honoured the day with a suitable pancake day rhyme. 
In Bilston and Wednesbury the bell ringing was often accompanied by the 
rhyme: 


Ding-dong, pan on, ding dong, 
Pull the big one off, put the little one on 
Ding-dong, pan on, pan on, ding-dong! 


Just down the road at Willenhall it ran: 


Pan on, pan on, 

You can hear we miles, 
Say the bells of St. Giles’. 
The frying pan’s on, 

And the pancake’s done, 
Pan on. 


Ever fearful that the authorities might withdraw their occasional holiday, the 
children of Staffordshire and Warwickshire chanted: 


Pancake Day is a very happy day, 
If you don’t give us a holiday 
We'll all run away! 


The first three pancakes were regarded as sacred. They were marked with a 
cross, springled with salt to ward off evil, and then put aside. It might be that 
this rhyme was said over them: 


Good pancakes made of milk and beer 
Are made for no one present here; 
There’s one for Peter, one for Paul, 
The third for him who made us ail. 
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Those who wished to improve the flavour of their pancakes would nip smartly 
out side if it chanced to snow and catch a few flakes in the pan. 


In the Black Country servants who ‘lay-a-bed’ on Shrove Tuesday had a pancake 
brought to their house. A crowd would gather and, if the person refused to 
appear, the pancake was stuck onto the front door and left there as a mark of 
public shame at her idleness. Such a custom took place in 1857 when: 


The pancake was carried on a plate by a middle-aged woman ...... 
She was accompanied by all the ‘ladies’ of the locality who, as 
was their wont, castigated the unfortunate “‘lye-a-bed” witha 
cataract of offensive epithets, being encouraged to “keep it up” 
by a bodyguard of vagabond boys with tin cans, kettles and old 
pieces of iron, which they beat unmercifully with sticks, and 
added to the hubbub by shouting to the utmost capacity of their 
leathern lungs. On which occasion a riot nearly ensued through 
some of the “‘lye-a-bed’s” acquaintances taking her part; during 
which hubbub the precious pancake disappeared ...... 


This ‘rough music’ as it was known, was a traditional means of dealing with 
recalcitrants of all types. Shrove Tuesday marked the start of a number of 
outdoor games such as tip cat, marbles, skipping and hop-scotch but one of 
the most popular adult games associated with the day was throwing at cocks. 
The contestants drove a stake into an open space and attached a cord to it. 
A cock was tied to the end of the cord by his leg. A further post was driven 
at some twenty two yards distant at which the thrower stood. Each was 
charged two pence (Ip.) for three shies with a wooden stave. If the thrower 
knocked the bird down and caught it before it recovered, he could keep it as 
a prize. If he failed then he made way for another. Many of the birds were 
very agile and managed to dodge round on their ten foot of rope in such a way 
as to elude the hefty staves. Once, at a Bilston cock-throwing in 1790 one 
contestant grew so enraged by the bird’s agility that he rushed at the creature 
and rang its neck, before the owner could intervene. This led to a general free 
for all, and only ended when the magistrate and constables arrived; several of 
the brawlers were fined for their part in the affray. 
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JOHN WESLEY AND THE WEDNESBURY RIOTS 


Methodism had a particularly strong foothold in the Black Country amongst 
all stratas of society. Its strength and weaknesses were illustrated by the visits 
of John Wesley in the 1740s. His visits seem to have divided the working 
population of the area; the colliers of the region were extremely forceful about 
Wesley and Methodism. His advisers considered that his life was at risk if he 
entered the Black Country and his meetings frequently ended in pitched battle 
between the opposing factions. He often needed a bodyguard and this was 
provided from the ranks of his local followers. His visit in 1742 led to serious 
repercussions the following year, when the colliers of Wednesbury attacked 
the property and persons of a number of rich local Methodists causing damage 
to the extent of £500 and occasioning severe bodily assault. It was surely not 
purely a question of religious belief; many Methodists were also very rich and 
this probably grieved the excitable colliers. Wesley’s impact may be judged 
from the following anti-Wesley song, that also illustrates the connection 
between social conditions and religious convictions: 


Chorus: 


BRIGHT CROWNS LAID UP 


(Source: The song, taken from The History of the Black Country, 
by Wilson Jones, is a parody of ‘I heard the Voice of Jesus 
say’ — English Hymnal — 574. Chorus adapted). 


L heard the voice of Twig-gins say, Come let us work ne 
ae aoe 9 oh ener 














n@-ver do stroke cf work but live on ae 
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“I heard the voice of Twiggins say 
Come let us work no more, 

Lay down they ommer and they tongs 
And beg from door to door.” 


Bright crowns laid up, 
Laid up for you, Laid up for you and me. 
Bright crowns, bright crowns 
There’s a crown, 

A crown of victory. 


“I wish I had a rifle tall, 

To point into the sky 

I'd never do a stroke of work 
But live on pigeon pie.” 


‘John Wesley had a bonny oss 

As lean as ever was sin, 

We took him down to Hayseech Brook 
And shoved him yed fust in!” 
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THE ‘DIGGUM UPPERS’ 


When I was a boy the old Black Country mother always frightened her young 
malefactors by threatening to give them away to Benny Crouch. I was about 
seven years old when I first asked my father, “Who is Benny Crouch?” “Benny 
was a diggum upper,” he said, “and don’t yoh bother about ’im until you’m as 
old as me.” | 


I was in my teens before J did know who this immortal “diggum upper” was — 
and my knowledge was from an old ’un who always swore that he had seen 
him. : 


The diggum uppers as they were known in the Black Country were the 
resurrection men of Scotland and the body snatchers of London. In the 1830’s 
and 40’s the nightmare murders of Burke and Hare were still fresh in memory, 
the Anatomy Act had been passed, but the provision of corpses for the medical 
schools was still wickedly inadequate, for the Act was hedged with so many 
absurd restrictions that it was almost valueless. 


Science was on the march and could not be halted, medical students would not 
be denied the tools of their trade and a wonderful espionage system was 
elaborated by which they were informed of the deaths of persons from 
interesting or mysterious illnesses. At first, the students, with a labourer or 

two, robbed a grave and did it so neatly that no trace was left of the night’s 
depradation; but by 1830 there were men in business for the purpose of 
providing corpses to medical schools and students who followed the occupation 
as a sole means of livelihood. Most of them have gone down unwept and 

unsung — but the name of Ben Crouch, the most notorious, has lingered on. 
There is no doubt Dickens used him as the model for Jerry Cruncher in “A 

Tale of Two Cities”, and in the 1860’s a penny dreadful was published in about 
fifty weekly parts called, “Ben, the Boy Body Snatcher’. It gave his adventures 
from week to week, the first part telling how Ben was the son of a body snatcher 
who provided him with a child’s skeleton for a doll to get him used to the trade. 
This penny dreadful sold thousands of copies weekly in the Black Country at a 
time when Dickens’ “Household Words” sold a hundred or so. So profitable 
was it that newsagents, barbers and small shopkeepers fought on Wolverhampton 
Station to get supplies. 


Ben was probably born in London but he operated all over the Midlands and 


was well known in Birmingham and the Black Country — for at this time the 
Black Country could supply a never-ending stream of interesting subjects: 
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broken bodies trom the pits and factories, routing specimens from the typhus, 
smallpox and rice water fever (cholera) epidemics. 


Doctor Liston, who became the father of English surgery and who died in 
1847, often accompanied Crouch upon his unlawful occasions. There is a 
story told about him and Crouch and Bill Perry, the Tipton Slasher, which 
always brought a delicious chill to the Christmas evening of my childhood — 
my old grandmother swore she could remember it and never failed to throw 
a hysteric or two when she told it. 


Ben Crouch robbed a grave in a cemetery not far from.the Fighting Cocks in 
Wolverhampton (at that time it was a small beer-house). The body was 
wrapped in a great-coat and supported between them as they rode on a two- 
seater gig. It was so bitterly cold that they stopped at the Fighting Cocks for 
a drink, the gig with its occupant was left in the yard. 


The landlord and the customers knew Crouch and had a good idea about the 
object slumped across the gig seat, but Crouch was a gorilla of a man so violent 
and vicious, that they were all afraid and in silence the two grave robbers were 
served. Whilst they were drinking, into the bar walked Bill Perry, he was about 
seventeen years of age at this time, but he was already an unbeatable professional 
prize fighter, six feet one inch tall and muscled like Hercules. Quietly it was 
passed to him the character of the scowling villian in the corner, and the contents 
of the gig in the freezing cold outside. It was decided to teach the diggum uppers 
a lesson and Perry took the place of the corpse. Feeling merry and warm the 
diggum uppers resumed their journey to Birmingham with the “corpse” propped . 
up once more between them. Along a Tipton lane, which is now part of the 
Wolverhampton New Road, they bowled. Liston, who had a morbid streak with- 
in him, felt the hand of the corpse. “His hand feels warm’’, he said to Crouch. 
Crouch felt the other hand — “It does and all’’, he replied. And then the corpse 
spoke in broad boatman Black Country, “‘Ar, an’ yo’d feel warm if yo’d bin 
wheer ar’ve bin this last wik.” 


It is a matter of record (my great grandmother’s — she was in service to a 
Birmingham surgeon at the time) that Liston ran for it and was not seen again 
until the day after Boxing Day. Ben was made of sterner stuff. He jumped down 
with the corpse jumping beside him and struck out at it — when he regained 
conciousness it was Christmas morning and he was in the gig covered in hoar 
frost ...... Bill Perry had driven back to the Fighting Cocks and stabled the horse, 
but no one would give shelter to Crouch. The body was handed back to the 
relatives and re-interred beneath a granite slab. If you look around the old 
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Black Country churchyards you will find these granite slabs were very popular 
up to the 1880’s, for they deterred the Diggum Uppers — Bill Perry sleeps beneath 
one in Kates Hill churchyard, but this was not placed there until 1921. 


In the evening of his years the aging Slasher used to work along boat between 
the Black Country and Lichfield and often spent an evening at the Boat Inn, 
Muckley Corner. It was kept by my grandfather and the Slasher loved to tell the 
story of Ben Crouch’s Waterloo, with my father, a child of four years, sitting on 
his knee. “Ar’’, said the old prize fighter, finishing his story, ““Benny used to say 
‘e’d ’ave me up befower they put me down, ar, and gi’e me away afower I was 
co’d — but ’e’s bin down a good many ’ears and ’ere ar still bin.” 


The Diggum Uppers were operating almost within living memory. About forty 
years ago I was talking to a very old man who remembered, as a child, looking 
from a window in Icknield Street, Birmingham, and watching lights in Warstone 
Lane churchyard — his father told him “The diggum uppers bin after Jobey 
Didlum.” Jobey was his playmate recently dead. 
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THE KIDDERMINSTER CARPET WEAVERS 


The carpet weavers of Kidderminster sometimes expressed their opinions via 
broadsides like ‘The Carpet Weavers’ Lament’ that appeared circa 1828. In that 
year the Kidderminster carpet weavers were involved in a strike that virtually 
brought the town’s trade to a standstill. The masters were seeking a 17 per cent 
reduction in wages to meet the increasing competition from Scotland and the 
North, they said. The strike lasted from March to August in which time the 
strikers campaigned for a fair reduction via hand-bills, posters and broadside 
ballads. This song and two others were written for this strike and were sold to 
raise strike funds. 


THE CARPET WEAVERS’ LAMENT 


Good people give attention and listen unto me, 

While I relate a story of our sad destiny, 

Out of one pound that we do get, a fourth they want to take, 
And at our present prices, we scarce get bread to eat. 


For now our masters have agreed our trade to overthrow, 

Our wives and children as you see are filled with grief and woe, 
But we will never yield to them nor their cruel laws, 

But on the truth we will rely and still maintain our cause. 


Were you to go around our town, their country seats to see 
You would then be convine’d what they had gained by we, 
To see their livery servants, their carriages also, 

You would then be quite satisfied whether we are right or no. 


The manufacturers of this town, their fortunes they have made, 
And in the space of twenty years all by the carpet trade, 

To see how they do ride about their pleasures for to take, 
Leaving their poor journeymen with scarce a meal to eat. 


Now to conclude and make an end, the truth I’ll tell to you, 
Out of the town of Kidderminster the carpet trade will go, 
For they so press their journeymen, a living we can’t get, 

So it’s better to ieave the town, than go to gaol for debt. 


Over a decade later, S. Scriven, reporting to the Commissioners (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1843, vol. XIV) wrote of the weavers: 
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In Kidderminster, the workshops are generally well built and, if kept 
clean, may be considered not unhealthy; but owing to the dirt, the 
size used in the carpets and, above all, the want of common care in 
sweeping on the part of the workmen, and lime washing on the part 
of the masters, they are noisome holes ...... 


The weaver, in most instances, employs a drawer, which is usually 
either a young boy or girl. This drawer has to perform the most 
laborious part of the work, and is kept for many hours employed 

— too many for a growing person, and not only is he obliged 
regularly to work, but when either idleness, dissipation or any 

other cause, prevents the weaver attending to his work at the 
beginning of the week, the drawer, whether boy or girl, is obliged 

to wait his time, and frequently to work 15 and 18 hours incessantly, 
to get the piece finished ...... 


This early slavery ...... must have, and does have, a baneful effect upon 
upon them in after-life. Consumption, diseases of the joint and 
ruptures, are of frequent occurrence; and ...... the mortality among 
children at an early age is alarmingly great. 
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COCKFIGHTING 


A cock, a bull, a surly bear, a cur tossed yelping in the air, 
These were the frolics of the fair in the olden days of Wedgebury. 


Wednesbury, like all the other Black Country and Birmingham towns, had more 
than its fair share of blood sports. In spite of the huge following for bull-baiting , 
cockfighting was the more highly regarded sport. It was eventually banned in 
1848 though its popularity did not diminish for many years after that date and 

it is held that fairly regular cockings still take place in the region: ‘if you know 
where to goo’, as I was informed. 


The sport was very likely introduced to this country by the Romans and the 
birds used were specially trained and specially fed creatures that bore little 
resemblance to the average farmyard cockerel. The cocks were ‘dubbed’ — 
their combs and wattles removed — when they were one year old and the bird 
matured at two or three years of age and usually weighed between three and a 
half and four and a half pounds. Ten days before a fight the bird underwent 
further intensive training and feeding. When the time came for the fight the 
birds were placed in a pit — usually a circular area surrounded by a low wooden 
wall — where the birds flew at one another striking downwards with their metal 
spurs in an effort to kill or maim. The fights often ended in the death of one 
of the birds within a few minutes of the start. 


A series of cockfights was known as a main and bets were usually placed on 
the outcome of the main. A main was usually seven fights between individual 
pairs of birds, but there were variations. The Welsh main, for example, was the 
pairingoff of sixteen birds: the eight winners were then paired off and so on 
until the final fight to decide the supreme champion. 


In the Black Country and Birmingham almost every pub had its cock-pit in the 
back yard. A famous tale is told of the vicar of Wednesbury church who was 
said, on occasion, to announce a very long hymn and then quietly slip out to 
the nearby Blue Ball public house where he placed a bet on his favourite bird. 
This same vicar had the lecturn, usually fashioned in the guise of an eagle, made 
in the likeness of a fighting cock. The Blue Ball was the famous Wednesbury 
pub once kept by the Spittles. It was the scene of the great Wedgebury Cocking 
ballad: 


At Wedgebury there was a cocking, 

A match between Newton and Scroggins. 
The colliers and nailers left work 

And all to old Spittle’s went jogging. 
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There was Jeffries and Oldborn from Hampton, 
And Dusty from Bilston was there. 

Plummer he came from Darlaston, 

And he was as rude as a bear. 

Old Will he come from Walsall, 

And Smacker from West Brom come, 

Blind Robin he come from Rowley, 

But staggerin’ he went whum. 


This highly dubious and motley crew — all real people incidentally — were 
joined by the notorious Rough Moey variously known as Moses Whitehouse, 
Ralph Moody etc., who appeared in the guise of a beggar. After several 
humorous episodes and a quick lunchtime intermission the cocking began 
again. Eventually the owners of the two birds in the ring fall out and the 
various supporters take sides. Tempers fail and soon 


The company fell in a discord 

And a bold fight did ensue. 

Kick batter and bite was the word 
Until the Walsall men were subdued. 
Ralph Moody bit off a man’s nose 

And wished he could have him slain. 
So they trampled the cocks to death, I, 
And made a draw of the main. 


Thus the two birds were trampled to death by their backers and the main was 
brought to an end. This is not really such an unusual end. We have half a 
dozen songs about cockfighting, bull baiting, boxing, etc. where the contestants 
are joined by a brawling mass of supporters though the Wedgbury Cocking is 
the only one where the birds are actually trampled to death by the supporters 
fighting over which one was the winner. 


As a matter of interest the last Black Country prosecution for fighting game 
birds took place in 1969 — a mere nine years ago. On this occasion some 

twenty or so Pakistani immigrants were prosecuted for holding a quail fight in 
the back yard of a Wolverhampton house. A colourful way to bring blood sports 
back to the Black Country? 
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BLACK COUNTRY LOFFS 


A young boy went into a Black Country pub and asked for a quart of beer to 
be put into a jug he was carrying. 


“How old are you, son?” asked the landlord. 
“T’m eleven.” 
“Well, I’m afraid I can’t serve you, then.” 


“Oh, ah? Then send me somebody as con,” said the boy. 


Our Tommy Mundon tells the tale of how his mother was out shopping with 
his younger brother one day. Now the younger Mundon was possibly the 
ugliest ‘babby’ ever to be born and his mother had become a bit sensitive about 
the comments. Anyway she was walking down Halesowen High Street when a 
fellow suddenly crossed over the road and came up to Mrs. Mundon and said: 


“Yo'll excuse me a-sayin’ this, Missus, but yower babby is the ugliest babby I’ve 
ever sid anywe’re. I doe think as I’ve sid anythin’ as ugly.” 


“‘Oh, is that so,” said Mrs. Mundon, “Come on Sydney. We'll goo down to 
Halesowen police station and report ’im to the police.” 


So saying she dragged Sydney off to the police station, burst in through the 
door and started shouting to the desk officer in a loud and distraught voice. 


“Now, now, Mrs. Mundon. Calm yourself down, take a comfy seat and I’ll fetch 
yo acup o’ tea then yo’ con tell me all about it. Oh, and would yo’ like a banana 
for the monkey?” 


The teacher was approached by one of her small charges. “I ay gorra pencil, 
miss.” 


“T haven’t got a pencil. I haven’t got a pencil,” said the teacher. 
“Well,” said the boy, “whose gorrall the pencils then.” 
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“Me mam’s awful bad wi’ a floatin’ kidney,” a woman told the vicar. “Could 
yo’ pray for it to get better next Sunday, for him?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so. It would sound rather silly, don’t you think?” the 
vicar replied. 

“Silly,” the woman said crossly. “Yo” prayed for loose livers last Sunday, an’ | 
doe see any difference.” 


weoeeeoee 


oo eaeaeeae 


A vicar travelled down to London to purchase a new banner for his Sunday 
School children to carry in a Christmas pageant procession. He arrived in 
London and realised he’d forgotten to bring the details of size required and 
the wording. The vicar arranged for a reply paid telegram to be.sent. A little 
later he called back at the post office where he was met by a beaming post 
office assistant who gave him the heartiest congratulations and then handed 
him the reply telegram that read: 


‘Unto us a child is born. 12 x 9 


eoeoeoeveaa 
eoaveee 


Notice in undertaker’s window: 
“Why walk about in misery when you can be buried in comfort.” 


A tramp was walking through Brierley Hill one day when he stopped at one of 
the houses just off the high street. When the-housewife came to the door he 
said: “Con yo’ spare any old boots.” 


The woman looked down at the pair he was already wearing and said: 


“How much older dun yo’ want ’em than those yo’ve got on.” 


eoseeoevree 
@eoeoeoevae 


Here’s another one from Dolly Allen. 


“Our Fanny’s a-flittin? from ’er flat. Her says her’s ’ad enough. She’s bin an’ 
ordered a thousand cockroaches becos the rent book says leave the place as. 
you find it.” 
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Now a builder was asked by a neighbour to build him a good strong wall six 
loot high to stand strong winds. Anyway the builder had a good think about 
(his and set to work. A week later he called the chap up to come and have a 
look at the new wall. 


When the man came he was astonished to see a wall standing six foot high and 
six foot thick. “What’s the idea,” he asked. “I said to build a wall six foot high 
lo stand high winds but I didn’y expect to see a wall six foot high and six foot 
thick?” 


“Well, gaffer, Yo’ asked me to build a wall six foot tall to stand high winds. If 
this one blows over it'll still be a-stondin’ up!” 


eeeeeee 
eeeeoee 


Aynuk was out of work again. He was standing outside the office of a local 
foundry with several other blokes waiting for the offer of work. Eventually the 
manager came out and said: 


“Sorry , keilers. I can’t offer any work today. I’ve eae got enough work for 
my own men.” 


As he went back into the office Aynuk went up to him and said: 


“Well, gaffer, yo’ con find me a job without any bother, ’cos the bit I sholl do 
woe mek ony difference.” 


eveeeeee 
e@eeeeoeoeo 


A collier arrived at a friends house to bring the bad news of an accident in the 
pit. “Ted’s not in, is ’e?” 
“No, ’e aye,” said the woman crossly. ‘es at work, wheer yo’ ought to be.” 


“Well, he soon will be in,” the collier replied. “ ’E’s just ’ad ’is leg broke an’ 
they’m bringin’ ‘im ’ome on a stretcher.” 


eoe@oeeee 
e@eoeooeeo 


A group of workmen were taking a short cut across a farmer’s field when the 
larmer appeared. 


“Can't yer see there’s no road across ’ere?” he shouted. 


“Yo’m right, gaffer”, said one of the men, “there ain’t much of a road but 
ween put up wi’ it.” 


eeeeecee 
e@eeeene 
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A habitually drunken husband got up the next morning and looked in the 
mirror to shave. One of his eyes was swollen and black so he turned to his 
wife, pointing at the black eye and said: 


“Eh, must ’ave ’ad a good time last night. Look at that?” 


“Oh, ah,” said his missus. ““Yo’ day ’ave it when yo’ come whum.” 


oervr ee 08 
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One. from Brian Clift. 


One day when he was a boy, Aynuk was walking down the street with his 
swimming trunks tucked under his arm. A bit further on he met Ayli and some 
other mates going in the opposite direction. 
“Eh”, says Ayli, “Wheer am yo’ gooin’.” 

“To ’ave a swim in the cut.” replied Aynuk. 
“Come with us. We’m gooin’ to the baths.” 

“I cor,” says Aynuk. “I’m banned.” 

“What for?” 

“Piddlin’ in the water.” said Aynuk. 

“They cor ban yer forthat. Everyone does it.” 


“Not off the top stand, they don’t,” replied Aynuk. 


eooeosvee 
oeoeoeeeoe 
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